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From the Lindfield Reporter. 
ORPHAN ASYLUM AT HALLE, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FOUNDER. 


It is always interesting and often encou- 
raging to the sincere Jabourer in the cause 
of Christian philanthropy, to mark the com- 
mencement, and trace the progress of those 
benevolent undertakings, which, originating 
in principles of gospel love, breathe peace on 
earth, and good will to man. In the account 
of the institution before us, we have a striking 
example of what may be effected, under the 
Divine blessing, by individual exertion, guided 
by that wisdom which is from above. 

Augustus Hermann Francke, founder of the 
Orphan House at Halle, was born at Lubeck 
in 1663. The extraordinary powers of his 
comprehensive mind were early developed, 
and in his tenth year he asked his mother for 
a little room which he might call his own, 
where he ie study and pray without in- 
terruption. This request was granted; and 
it was his habit, when he returned from his 
teacher, to retire there, and closing the door, 
engage in earnest prayer. 

Contrary to the usual practice of the 
schools, he entered the university at the age 
of fourteen. He was always distinguished 
for his attention to theological studies, and 
the great object in all his pursuits appears to 
have been the promotion of practical Chris- 
tianity ; with this view he applied himself to 
the study of the Oriental languages, read the 
Hebrew Bible through several times, and was 
much interested in the delivery of biblical 
lectures, being impressed with the idea that 
much advantage would arise from the atten- 
tion of the students being increasingly direct- 
ed to the study of the Scriptures in their 
original language, and to the practical truths 
they contain. This he thought would un- 
doubtedly be a better preparation for the 
instruction of the people, than dogmatical 
sophisms or abstruse reasonings. rancke 
felt and owned that a knowledge of theology, 
as a mere science, could not produce a change 
of heart; and in reference to this subject he 
says, in speaking of himself, “ I knew how to 
discuss all the doctrines of theology @fid mo- 
rals, and could prove them from the Bible ; 


— 


I was correct in my external conduct, and | which, he so often thankfully acknowledged, 


neglected none of the forms of religion ; but | was never sought in vain. 


my head, not my heart was affected. Theo- 
logy was to me a mere science, in which only 
my memory and judgment were concerned. 





His manners and deportment were charac- 
terized by that humility and simplicity which 
were so eminent in the Master whom he 


When I read the Bible, my effort was to be- | served. 

come acquainted with its doctrines, not to} Whilst several united in sentiment with 
apply them to myself; and though I wrote | Francke on religious subjects, in others a 
volumes of notes upon it, I never took care | spirit of envy and persecution was awakened, 
that its precepts should be written on myj|and he was accused of spreading —,.. 
heart.” He often regretted in after life, that |trine. This opposition was sanctione@™ander 
the influence of evil example had in degree | the pretext of preserving a pure ministry ; he, 
blunted the tenderness of his feelings, and led | however, adhered to his resolution of promot- 
him to neglect the early influences of the| ing practical Christianity, rather than yield 
Spirit. While he was at Gotha, however,|to the taste of the times, by spreading un- 
about the three-and-twentieth year of his age, | fruitful scholastic theology: and to this end 
his religious feelings revived and strengthen- | his example, as well as his doctrines, contri- 
ed, he felt more deeply the necessity of prac-| buted. ‘The fame of his abilities and virtue 
tical piety ; and the next year, when he was/|had so far extended, as to induce several 
at Leipsic, surrounded with the temptations | princes to solicit him to settle in their do- 
of worldly society, ‘“‘ God, of his mercy,” he | minions, but in 1691 he was appointed pro- 
says, “sent his Spirit to lead me away from | fessor of the Greek and Oriental languages 
every earthly good, and inclined me to hum-|at the new university at Halle, and became 
ble myself before Him, and to pray for grace | pastor of Glaucha, a village in the suburbs of 
to serve him in newness of life. These words | that city. This village, in which all Francke’s 
of Scripture were impressed upon my mind : buildings were subsequently erected, was in a 
‘For when for the time ye ought to be| very wild state when fie first commenced his 


teachers, ye have need that one teach you | pastoral office; luxury and poverty both reign- 


again which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God.’” Heb. v. 12. 
Although thus favoured with the visitations 





ed; beer shops and dancing houses occupied 
the ground where the Orphan Asylum now 
stands, and the inhabitants of Halle, forgetful 


of divine grace, the mind of Francke was at | of labour and industry, flocked in crowds to 


times distressed with a sense that he had yet 
no saving knowledge of his God and Saviour, 
and was without that faith, which consists not 
in an exercise of the intellect, but in humble 
trust in a crucified Redeemer. On one of 
these occasions, when deeply tried with doubts 


and fears, he knelt down, and in anguish of | 


soul uttered the petition, “ O God, if thou be 
God, manifest thyself to me !” to his inexpres- 
sible comfort and joy his doubts were dispell- 
ed, the cloud was removed, and he arose from 
his knees with a feeling of peace, of which no 
words could convey an idea. This season was 
ever remembered by him with | oe com- 
memoration of the mercy extended, in grant- 
ing him “ the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
Yet though favoured with a trust that he was 
not under condemnation for his manifold sins, 
he observes that it did not render him care- 
less and secure, but rather excited him daily 
to be more and more renewed in the spirit of 
his mind. His constant dependance upon 
divine guidance, and his faith in the efficacy 
of prayer, were remarkably manifested in all 
his undertakings ; and when any difficulties 
arose or cares oppressed him, he was accus- 
tomed to retire, and spreading his cause be- 
fore him who seeth in secret, cast his burden 
upon the Lord, and petition for that aid 





these scenes of disorder and immorality. 


| Francke found at Glaucha a soil much need- 


ing cultivation, but it required the unwearied 
exertions of such a faithful labourer to reap 
any harvest from such ground. In the two 
first years of his office, some disputes arose 
between him and the ministers at Halle ; the 
extraordinary activity and perseverance with 
which Francke fulfilled his duties, drew upon 
him the jealousy and calumnies of those who 
felt he had got so far beyond them. About 
this time he began openly to catechise the 
neglected youth in the church at Glaucha ; 
but it was in the year 1694 that those works 
were first commenced, which have been car- 
ried forward in that spirit of piety and love 
which animated the soul of Francke. Small 
in their beginning—incredibly swift in their 
progress—and in their accomplishment, the 
medium of widely extended benevolence. 

The poverty which reigned in Glaucha, and 
the want of proper oversight of the sick and 
idle, collected together a number of beggars 
before the doors of the rich. In order to 
prevent this daily concourse, it was a general 
practice to set apart one day in the week to 
relieve them. Francke adopted this plan in 
distributing bread ; when it occurred to him 
it would be a suitable opportunity to offer 
some instruction to the people. When they 
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were waiting before the house, he had them |difierent places, of which shirts were made | ed with it, would require more room than our 
all called in, placed the aged persons on one | and given to them, and several citizens, hear- limits afford. Tr he foundation stone was laid 
side, and the youth on the other, and then | ing of the good instructions they received, |in 1698, which is regarded as the period 
began, in a kind, friendly manner, to ask the | sent their children and paid for them. Asa when the Orphan Asylum was founded ; the 
young people questions from the catechism, | better salary could by this means be given to | work was carried forward by public benevo- 
the older ones only listening. ‘This lasted | the master, he attended five hours in the day. | lence, and the hopes and courage of the 
about a quarter of an hour, and after conclud- | The first summer, the number of children | founder were often reanimated by unexpected 


ing with a short prayer, the bread was dis- | amounted to sixty, and the poor housekeepers | support. 


tributed, and notice given that this plan would| were remembered also. ‘The fame of this 
7 . . | . . . 

be continued weekly. ‘The ignorance which | excellent man’s extraordinary exertions for 

he had thus an opportunity of discovering was | the public good extended far, and awakened 


incredible ; he knew not how to begin to over-|in many generous minds the desire to assist | for the education of young men. 


His views and means of usefulness 
gradually extended, until at length there were 
connected with it, 


ist. The Royal Pedagogium, an institution 
Since its 


come it, and this often caused him sorrow of| him; in the summer of the same year (1695) |establishment in 1698, it has educated two 


heart. In order to afford assistance to the|he received 500 rix dollars for the poor, 
children, he for some time paid for their| which were faithfully appropriated. This 
schooling, but his aim was not thus accom-| suggested the idea of the plan which was 
plished ; they received the money from him, | afterwards carried into such extensive opera- 
but either never went to school, or remained | tion, of supporting some poor students by be- 
wild as before. ‘This benevolent man was|nevolent contributions. Before the end of 


not distressed with the state of the poor|the summer 100 dollars more were brought 
h pers, but his limited finances would!in; thus the funds, though often very low, 


not admit of his affording them relief. He | were from time to time replenished. 

purchased a poor’s box, which he carried| The room in the parsonage being too small, 
reund every week to the kind-hearted stu-|another was engaged, and before winter, a 
dents, and other persons, and by this means|second. ‘T'wo teachers were now required. 
gained nearly half a dollar weekly ; but this| Francke gained experience daily, and the 
resource soon diminished. He then resolved | thought occurred to him that in the forma- 
more earnestly to solicit those who were not | tion of mind and character, much more might 
willing to give, and in the beginning of the|be accomplished, if the children were not 
year 1695, tried another plan. He put up a| only to receive daily instruction, but be en- 
box in his study, and wrote under it this in-|tirely brought up and educated. This was 
scription: “ Whoso hath this world’s goods, | the origin of his resolution to erect an or- 
and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth| PHAN AsyLum, although he was not in pos- 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how | session of the smallest capital for it. A friend 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” and under- | hearing of this, sent 500 dollars, and appro- 
neath, “ Every man according as he purposeth | priated the interest for a beginning. For 
in his heart, so let him give: not grudgingly, | five and twenty dollars, Francke hoped to be 
or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful|able to bring up one orphan. He enquired 
giver.” ‘Trifles were from time to time put| for the most needy, and four were mentioned 
in, and in a quarter of a year, a very rich|to him without father or mother; these he 


lady, without taking heed to what she did,| took on the 5th of November 1695, and when 
put in at once seven florins, or four dollars,|some benevolent persons offered to be at the 





and sixteen groschen.* When Francke took 
this in his hand, he exclaimed, “ This is a 
noble capital! something appropriate must be 
founded with it; I will begin a school for the 
poor.” His benevolent resolution was imme- 
diately put in practice. On the same day he 
purchased books to the amount of two dollars, 
appointed a poor student to instruct the child- 
ren for two hours daily, promised him six 
groschen weekly as a remuneration, and 
trusted in God to provide resources, when 
his funds were exhausted. The poor children 
received the books with joy, but most of them 
sold them and staid away. ‘This did not dis- 
courage him ; with the remaining sixteen 
groschen he purchased others, which the 
children were to leave at school, where they 
were to. be locked up. 

The school was commenced at Easter in a 
large room by his study, and a box placed in 
it to receive donations, with a reference to 
Proverbs xix. 17. Benevolent persons often 
put something in, and in order to encourage 
the children to attend, they received alms 
three times a week; linen was sent from 





* A German or rix dollar is about 2s. 7d. sterling. 
and the groschen, of which twenty-four make the 
dollar, are nearly equal to 14d. each. Money was 
at that time in Prussia much. more valuable than at 
present. 


expense of another, a fifth was soon found. 


For several days successively the number was 


| increased, until on the 16th of November, 


|mine were assembled. A person was appoint- 

ed to take charge of them, who performed 
}his part faithfully. The orphans were col- 
lected before a house was built or purchased, 
but benevolence increased with the claims 
upon it, and a house was bought and appro- 
priated for a school for the poor. Arrange- 
ments were made for the instruction and ac- 
commodation of different classes of children 
and students, all under the superintendence of 
Francke himself, whose attention was not 
confined to the children of the poor, but ex- 
tended to the poor generally, desiring to 
afford them that instruction which would in- 
duce better habits, and put an end to the 
degrading practice of street begging. All 
who came, even from a distance, were re- 
ceived for two hours daily, their necessities 
sought out, and advice and assistance afforded 
them. 

The increase of candidates amongst or- 
phans and students, confirmed the resolution 
of Francke to build an asylum, which, after 
much labour and consideration, was at length 
put in practice. The details of the progress 
of this interesting institution, with the im- 
portant establishments subsequently connect- 


| thousand seven hundred and ninety indivi- 
duals. They pay for their education, which 
\is of a very high standard. 
| 2d. The Latin school for pupils less wealthy 
\than the former, and for boys of the city of 
|Halle. The number of boarding scholars in 
this department has sometimes been very 
large. 

3d. The German school for boys and girls, 
| whose parents do not wish to give thema 
learned education. 

4th. The Canstien Bible press, instituted 
about 1712 by the Baron von Canstien, an in- 
timate friend of Francke’s, distinguished by 
his active zeal for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity, and by general benevolence. The 
object of it was to furnish the Bible at a 
cheap rate, by stereotyping it. From this 
|press have already been issued two millions 
| of copies of the whole Bible, and one million 
of the New Testament. The profit belongs 
to the press, and is devoted to rendering 
every new edition still cheaper than the for- 
mer. Canstien died in 1719, leaving to the 
Orphan Asylum his library, and a part of his 
fortune. 

5th. A large library, and collections of na- 
|tural history and philosophy. Its income is 
\derived from the extensive apothecary’s shop 
of the Orphan Asylum; from the book es- 
tablishment, which is one of the largest in 
all Germany, and publishes all sorts of school 
books at very low prices; from the Pedago- 
gium, and from charitable contributions. 

The number of orphans in that part of the 
institution devoted to their accommodation, is 
about one hundred. The greatest number it 
has ever contained at once, is two hundred. 
Since its foundation it has been the happy 
means of educating gratuitously no less than 
four thousand five hundred orphans, of whom 
three-fourths were boys. ‘Those who mani- 
fest talents, are prepared for the university. 

The benevolent founder of such a combina- 
tion of charitable institutions died in 1727, 
after devoting himself to his favourite esta- 
blishment for thirty-three years. 

We were grieved to find by a letter from 
Halle, written in 1834, that those principles 
which have done so much mischief in Ger- 
many, and which are termed rationalism, 
have even found their way into this institu- 
tion. The writer observes, “ The Orphan 
House at Halle is, to the stranger, an object 
of peculiar interest, as exhibiting the fruits 
of an enlarged Christian benevolence, which 
has immortalized the name of Francke. 
Thoug it rose from the smallest beginnings, 
it has grown toa large literary establishment, 
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embracing all the public schools at Halle, | abroad; some have been sent to the Cape of| brother; that he is never to tell a lie; that 
except the university. At present more than | Good Hope, and some to Swan River, but the |if he should commit a fault he is immediately 
two thousand scholars are there, receiving | committee do not wish to part with them till| to come and make it known to the master, or 
daily instruction, though alas! under the in-| they have perfected their habits of labour,|some superior; that he will not be punished 
fluence of rationalism. and improved their morals. Boys at the age|for it; that he will be admonished how to 
“A pious German professor remarked aj of eleven instantly find employment at the| avoid committing such a fault in future, and 
short time since, how striking was the fact|Cape. When the children are sent to the|in case of a repetition of the fault he is 
that those arrangements of Francke, which | colonies, (which is never done without a docu- punished, as I before observed, by the priva- 
were planned, perhaps too exclusively in re-| ment containing the consent of their parents|tion of animal food, or by solitary confine- 
ference to human wisdom, for the preserva-| or friends) they are consigned to the care of|ment; he is then instructed in the Bible, 
tion of the pure doctrines of Christianity in | corresponding committees, who provide suit-|with a system of education which is laid 
his schools, had failed ; whilst what he had | able situations for them. Many accounts have | down in the books, in reading, writing, and 
committed in simple faith and fervent prayer | been received of the boys who have arrived | arithmetic, and spade husbandry, which is 
to divine direction, was brought to pass, and | out, and who have in general given satisfac-|our principal object; we have ten acres of 
his petition that there might always be one | tion: of all the boys sent to the Cape of Good | land, I think the worst I ever saw; but we 
professor of sound religious principles in the | Hope, two hundred and fifty in number, (the | are improving it very fast by the labour of 
institution, had been answered.” | date of the evidence is August, 1834,) the|the children, and the natural manure which 
tien | committee have only heard of two having re-|is always lost in our workhouses. We have 

turned ; they were found to be utterly worth-|a good crop on our ground at present, pota- 
less, and the committee at Exeter Hall imme- toes, cabbages, beans, mangel wurzel, hemp, 
diately ordered the money to be returned to/ flax, and we have a flower garden, which is 
Our interest was much excited a short time | the parish that had paid for them. The sum| useful for amusement. The boys, during the 
since, by a very gratifying visit to the Bren-| advanced by the parish for a boy is twelve | summer half year, rise at six, and in the 
ton Asylum, at Hackney Wick, a boarding | pounds ten shillings, or ten pounds and the|winter at seven, a. M.; time allowed for 
school for poor destitute boys, established | boy’s outfit and clothes, and a Bible and | dressing and washing, half an hour; reading 











From the same. 


Brenton Asylum for Destitute Boys. 





about five years ago, through the exertions | Prayer-book. 

of Captain E. P. Brenton, of the royal navy, | In answer to the query, “ What is the na- 
who having seen the great evils arising from|ture of the institution?” Captain B. replies, | 
the want of suitable means of instruction be-| “It is for the taking of poor children out of | 
ing afforded to destitute children, and those | the streets and workhouses, and giving them | 
brought up in workhouses, considered it aja strictly moral, religious, and iedectrions| 
matter of paramount importance that some | education and training.” 

general system of education should be pro- | ‘“* How are the funds supplied for that pur- 
vided, not only for the intellectual, but for | pose ” « Five shillings a year from every 








the Scriptures, prayers, and general education 
till eight ; at eight, breakfast; nine to twelve, 
employment in the field or garden, weather 
permitting; twelve to two, dinner and recrea- 
tion; from two to five in the summer, and 
from one to four in the winter, employment 
in the field or garden; five to six, wash and 
supper; six to eight reading; to close with 


| admonitions and prayers ; at eight the names 


the moral improvement of the lower and in-| housekeeper in Great Britain, if they think| of the boys to be called over and retire to 





dustrious classes of the community. Many | proper; as much more as they like, we never 
of his remarks in the evidence given before|take less. In this way, with the contribu- 
the select committee of the house of commons, | tions from the workhouses during the last 


bed ; each boy to have a separate hammock ; 
nightly inspection, at irregular hours, of the 
boys’ dormitory, to insure orderly conduct ; 





are of so practical a nature, and the informa-| year, our income I think amounted to about|in the morning the boys’ names to be called 


tion contained in them is so satisfactory, that | £4,000.” 
we believe it,will be acceptable to many of| 
our readers, and although, for the sake of! scriptions, and by parochial contributions !” 
brevity, we do not always quote question and | “ Yes.” 
answer, we have, as nearly as may be, re-| ‘ You supply a boy with food, with cloth- 
tained Captain Brenton’s own words. ing, and with lodging till the time that he is 
“ The children are usually admitted from | thought in a fit state to be sent to a colony?” 
the age of ten to fourteen; the greatest difli- |‘ Precisely so.” 
culty has invariably arisen from the largest} “To whom are the children generally ap- 
children. They have been taken from work-| prenticed ?” “ Our correspondents at the Cape 
houses, and the streets, and the progress|take care to apprentice them to persons of 
made in improving the minds of those child-! known respectability ; we have a very large 
ren is astonishing. Our system is mildness,}committee at Table Bay, another at Gra- 
constant inspection, constant labour or amuse-}| ham’s Town, another at Elizabeth’s Town, 
ment, constant innocent occupation; | may| with which we are in constant communica- 
say we never punish, except with solitary | tion.” 
confinement for a few hours, or privation of} “Have you a report of the manner in 
animal food. The desertion from the school | which those children are treated after they 
has been much less frequent than we could|are sent out?” ‘“ We have, I think, the most 
have expected: at first the children are very | satisfactory reports: we have letters from the 
reluctant to remain with us; they very often| committee who write to us, but what is of 
cry, and sometimes desert the first or second | more consequence, we have seen the letters 
day, but after they have been there a week,|of the children themselves; not written for 
they seldom or never desert ; they do not like | us to see, but brought to us by the parents, 
the industrious habits and the restraint at|showing how they are disposed of, and how 
first, it takes a little time to bring them into| comfortable they are.” 
it, but when they come into it, it is quite sur-}_ In describing the course of training and 
prising to see the docility with which they} education they receive on going into the 
follow the orders given.” school, after mentioning the course of per- 
The boys seldom remain above six months | sonal cleanliness pursued with a child, Cap- 
in the school, the funds not admitting of their | tain B. says, “ he is then told what our plans 
being retained a year, which would be pre-} and intentions are; he is instructed that he 
ferable. They are in general impatient to go| is to consider every boy in the school as his 





over, wash, personal cleanliness to be very 


*“* The funds are supplied by voluntary sub-| strictly enforced; regularity and order, ‘a 


place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place.’ The boys cook in their turns, and 
are regularly conducted to a place of worship 
|by the master; great improvement is appa- 
rent in the general conduct of the children 
during their stay. They do not swear, or 
use any bad language, they do not show any 
propensity to thieve, or to return to their 
former habits: a little library is provided for 
them, and lectures in history and geogra- 
phy excite their attention and interest sur 
prisingly.” 

Captain Brenton wishes to see a system 
established which would provide for the care 
and instruction of all destitute children. He 
wishes them to be trained for home as well 
as foreign service, and to see them saved 
from the workhouses, the prisons, and from 
street-begging. He mentions having found 
children on the felons’ side of Newgate at 
nine years and a half old, and on board the 
convict ship at Chatham between that age 
and fourteen, transported for seven years. 
“ The consequence is,” he says, “ those child- 
ren have been invariably ruined. Therefore, 
I-say if we are to be at the expense of main- 
taining those children, let us make them 
honest men and not convicts.” 

After speaking in strong terms against the 
bad effects of workhouse training, Captain 
Brenton expresses his desire that impressment 
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and corporal punishment should be put an end 
to, and the young people better trained up. 
*‘T have had experience,” he says, “ six and 


forty years in the king’s service, and thirteen | 


years in the command of a ship of war, and 
I have seen a great deal of flogging, also 
mutiny and drunkenness; ships upset, and 
lost, with loss of life and immense property, 


owing to the bad training of our young people | 


for the sea service.” 


In the examination of W. Wright, the mas- | 


ter of the Hackney Wick school, who has 
had from fifteen to twenty years’ experience 
in keeping school, many of the above observa- 
tions are confirmed. He enters into a detail 
of the mode of instruction, which he says is 


much on the same principle as the British | 
He says, “I am ex-| 
tremely sorry to state that the generality of | 


and Foreign schools. 


the boys we receive from the workhouses are 
the worst boys we have to train. An im- 
pression may be made by private and aflec- 
tionate admonition on a boy who has been re- 
ceived from the streets, and who has been an 
accomplished villain; but a boy from the 
workhouse, who has lost all sense of shame, 
all sense of independence, and every good 
feeling, I find by experience to be in almost 
a hopeless case. 1 find there is only one 
mode of treatment in reforming the boys 
placed under my care, which is this; I take 
them into private, and impress upon their 
minds the relation in which they stand to 
Almighty God, and the duties they owe to 
their fellow-creatures, reasoning with them 
in the most affectionate manner; this gene- 
rally succeeds; I feel myself astonished when 
I see the efiect those private, affectionate ad- 


monitions have upon the boys! 


sion to reprove a boy for inattention during 
our religious services, and I attribute that to 
impressing upon their minds the importance 
of the duty in which they are engaged. I 
find as soon as I gain the entire confidence 
of a boy, I can do almost what I please with 
him. There is another thing which I think 
is of great importance in education ; I have 
never found flogging necessary in any case 
whilst I have had the case of the boys in the 
Asylum.” 


“* Not even of the workhouse boys ?” “ No, | 


they have had too much already.” “ You 
have found punishment of some kind neces- 
sary!’ “ Solitary confinement, but that has 
seldom exceeded a few hours; I never place 
them in. solitary confinement for a certain 
time, but till I find them penitent ; and I en- 
deavour to impress upon their minds, that it 
is not from any vindictive feeling on my 
part.” W. Wright then states how he rea- 
sons with a boy, but we fear extending our 
quotations, which we have been induced to 
make so long, from the importance of the 
object. 
punishment is kept from their minds, and 
their reformation is the object kept in view. 


From the same. 


Anti-Slavery Movements in the Brazils. 


The friends of humanity will rejoice to| traffic in human flesh to be continued, by the 
hear, that at length, in the very focus and | importation of slaves from the coast of Africa, 


1 have, with! 
a school of fifty or sixty, scarcely ever occa- | 


He mentions that the notion of 


hot-bed of the slave trade, noble-minded and 
powerful individuals have risen up to protest | 
against this monstrous wickedness, and to 
promote measures for its final abolition. 
These men, who have distinguished them- | 
|selves as advocates of rational liberty, are | 
proving the sincerity of their liberal princi- 
ples, and are reading a salutary lesson to 
their northern neighbours. If the slave trade 
}and slavery be abolished in the Brazils, one 
of the last holds of these enemies of the hu- 
man race will be destroyed. 

The following extracts are from official 
| communications of the British commissioners, | 
addressed to Viscount Palmerston, and’ laid | 
before parliament :— 


Rio de Janeiro, March 26th, 1834. 
My lord, 

A society existing here, under the title of| 
“ Defenders of the National Liberty and In- 
dependence,” has recently offered a premium 
of 400 milreis for the best treatise on the | 
slave trade, on the following basis : 

Ist. To demonstrate the odium of the 
| traffic, refuting the sophisms with which its 

apologists are wont to defend it. 
2d. To examine the means by which a 
substitute can best be provided for the intro- 
duction of African slaves, whether by sending | 
for colonists on sccount of individuals, or by | 
the admission of such machinery as may 

| simplify and accelerate the progress of agri- 
culture, and the working of the mines, or by 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves al- 
ready existing, or by endeavouring indirectly | 
to remove them from the cities into the} 
country. 

3d. ‘To notice in detail the advantages of | 
free over compulsory labour. 

4th. And finally, to point out the baneful | 
influence which the introduction of African | 
| slaves exercises on the habits, the civilization 
and the liberty of the country. 

At the same time they addressed to the 
emperor a representation, of which we have 
the honour to forward the enclosed translated 
;extract. The society has ramifications in 
|various other provinces. The publication of 
| the above has been followed by two articles, 
| from which, as showing the feeling which is 
| beginning to prevail on this subject, and the 








| attention which it excites, we think it right 
|also to subjoin extracts. The one is from 
| the pen of the editor of the “ Aurora Flumi- 
|nense,” a deputy and first secretary to the 
|society, the other from a daily paper lately 
| set up in this city. 


| Requisition of the “ Defenders of National 
| Liberty and Independence of Rio de Ja- 
| neiro,’—dated Feb. \6th, 1834. 


} 
“ The society, anxious to accomplish, as 
| far as lies in their power, the removal of the 
obstacles which opposed themselves to our 
| prosperity, to the increase of civilization, to 
the amelioration of our habits, and to liberty, 
cannot view without horror the abuse with 
which the neglect or the immorality and cor- 
ruption of the authorities and subaltern agents 
of the government have allowed the shameful 


cere cere 
oe 


in despite of the treaty of the 26th of No. 
vember, 1826, and the law of the 7th of 
November, 1831. Our honour as a civiliz- 
ed nation, our happiness, and our progress 
as a free state, call for measures on the 
part of the government of your imperial ma- 
yesty. 

“It is notorious, sire, that all along the 
coast of this province, hundreds and hundreds 
of wretched Africans, imported by contra- 
band, are daily landed, who are received in 


| deposit on the neighbouring estates, and that 


some of the local authorities in these dis- 
tricts, conniving at so shameful a crime, 
share the profit and the infamy. 

“As the government of your majesty is 
authorized by law to impose fines on ships, 
the society presumes to point out how expe- 
dient it would be to lay a heavy caution or 
fine on all vessels sailing for the coast of 
Africa, and in the habit of entering here in 
ballast, in order that, whenever it shall be 
ascertained that they are trafficking in slaves, 
the amount may be immediately forfeited.” 


Extract from the “ Aurora Fluminense,’ Rio 
de Janeiro, 10th March, 1834. 


“The attention and the patriotism of the 
‘ Sociedade Defensora’ were awakened to this 
subject, by seeing the scandalous manner in 
which the wretched Africans, torn from their 
native country, to make the misery of ours, 
are every day disembarked on our shores. 

“ Agriculturists, merchants, justices of the 
peace, and other subaltern authorities, are 
accused of being engaged in, or of encou- 
raging this traffic in human flesh, and publie 
opinion has not yet fixed on this species of 
crime the stamp of shame. This does not 
surprise us: for many years, Wilberforce and 
other philanthropists, enemies of the African 
slave trade, strove to introduce their ideas— 
those of reason and of justice—into the en- 
lightened parliament of Great Britain, and 
only after a thousand reitered efforts, did they 
obtain the victory. The ‘ Sociedade Defen- 
sora,’ believed that the principal means to be 
employed to accomplish the effectual abolition 
of the traffic was persuasion, and that much 
will have been done, if the prejudice favoura- 
ble to the introduction of slaves into Brazil 
should give way to more salutary and judi- 
cious ideas on this subject. ‘This does not 
preclude the use of administrative measures, 
and the due execution of those penal laws, 
which, unhappily, have been up to this day a 
dead letter. The trafficker in human flesh— 
the introducer of barbarism in the midst of 
our retarded civilization—the contraband in 
men, is certain of impunity; and, on the 
other hand, the enormous profit holds out 
allurements to the commission of the fraud. 
To avoid the penalty of piracy, the Portu- 
guese flag is at hand to lend itself to all the 
infamous tricks necessary for this commerce, 
and our country is inundated, without mea- 
sure, by a rude race, the number of whom 
already existing ought to alarm us. 

“ We will not here go into the detail of the 
sufferings of these unhappy creatures in their 
passage from Africa to Brazil, piled up, like 
bales of goods one upon another, nor into 
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those atrocities, of which some are the vic- 
tims, even within our own refined capital. 
“The introduction of African slaves, lay- 
ing aside other considerations of policy, is 
hurtful in the extreme to our civilization, to 
our habits, and to our liberty. 


THE FRIEND. 


Report of the Committee to Promote the Gra- 
dual Civilization of the Indian Natives. 


TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The committee appointed for the gradual 


How can any | civilization, &c. of the Indian natives, re- 


improvement take place among the Africans | port— 


living among us, if at every hour fresh rein- 


That the committee have, during the past 


forcements arrive to keep up among them the | year, continued their attention to the Indians 


remembrance of their customs, their faults, | under their care. 


In the report of last year 


their prejudices, and to ‘ Africanize’ even the |it was noted, that information had beer circu- 
creoles, with whom these unfortunate recruits | lated among the quarterly meetings, that the 
of slavery are mingled, for all the ordinary |committee were desirous of engaging one or 


services of life! 
course with this rude and dissolute race car- 
ries into the very centre of families the seeds 
of corruption; that the habit of having our 





Who will deny that inter-| two Friends properly qualified to instruct the 


Indians in literature, &c., to reside in their 
vicinity. . But although this subject has been 
still kept in view, no Friend has been obtained 


slightest caprice obeyed—of having a human |to perform these services. As no other means 
being ready to serve us for every purpose—| of obtaining correct information of the condi- 
inclines us to pride and prejudice, and to the |tion or progress of the Indians were at our 


contempt and neglect of the useful arts? 
this point of view, the fatal present of African 
slaves was a curse on our land, which has 
retarded the real prosperity of a highly 
favoured country,—debarring that industry 
which gives life to every thing, and without 
which neither riches nor social comfort can 
exist. No one to this day ever doubted the 
superior advantage of free labour over that of 
slaves. To suppose that a free man cannot 
perform certain kinds of labour in Brazil, is 
to raise into a general and absolute principle, 
that which depends on the very existence of 
slavery, and would disappear progressively 
with it. 


Extract from a Daily Paper, dated Rio de 
Janeiro, 10th March, 1834. 


“In despite of the penalties denounced 
against tratlickers in human flesh, in despite 
of the vigilance of the British cruisers, the 
barbarous and inhuman traffic in African 
slaves still continues,—no longer, indeed, 
clandestinely, but openly, covered with the 
flag of a friendly nation. Availing themselves 
of this facility, numerous vessels have dared 
to despise the cruisers, and to come to this 
side of the Atlantic with their cargoes, which 
are so many bales of gunpowder thrown into 
a mine. No matter that they run the risk of 
being treated as pirates; these infringers of 
the laws daringly make certain points of our 
extensive coast, reckoning either on the ab- 
sence of the cruisers, or the neglect and con- 
nivance of certain Jocal authorities, who, as 
is collected from official documents, published 
in the papers both of this capital and of the 
provinces, are interested in this infamous 
contraband ; thus making themselves. the vio- 
lators of those laws which they ought to be 
the first to execute. It is afflicting to the 
heart of the true friends of Brazil, concerned 
for the glory and prosperity of the country, 
that, at the moment when other civilized a- 
tions exert themselves to extirpate this gnaw- 
ing cancer, either restoring the rights of men 
to these unhappy beings, or colonizing them 
on the African coast, there should exist 
among us men so inhuman and such rebels to 
the laws, as to employ their funds in a specu- 
lation as infamous as it is hazardous.” 


In| disposal, it was judged expedient that a visit 


should be paid them by some members of this 
committee. Accordingly two of our number 
were deputed in the tenth month last, to visit 
those residing on the Allegheny river, to in- 
spect their situation and to urge the necessity 
of their endeavouring to promote among 
themselves the instruction of their children. 

They arrived at Tunesassa on the 12th of 
the tenth month, and spent several days in 
visiting the natives. On the 19th, Black- 
snake (aged 76) and several other chiefs, 
paid them a visit; when the former gave 
them to understand, that he wished what he 
was then going to say might be communi- 
cated to their old men in Philadelphia, viz. : 
That in the beginning, General Washington 
told them, they might depend upon the 
Quakers, who were a people capable of in- 
structing them, being inclined to agriculture, 
and free from many of the prevailing vices. 
He expressed his regret that the intercourse 
then opened, and which continued for a long 
time, had of latter years been so much inter- 
rupted: that the jealousy which had arisen 
among them, and been productive of that in- 
terruption, was much removed, and the chiefs 
favourably disposed towards Friends: that for 
some time our intercourse had been so much 
interrupted, that he feared it would be broken 
off entirely, but that he was glad to find it 
again opened, and he hoped the chain between 
us would once more be rubbed clean and 
bright. As they had made some improve- 
ment while under the care of Friends, he 
hoped things would be placed again as they 
were at the beginning. 

In visiting the Indians, Friends observed 
that the conduct of some of the younger na- 
tives was very satisfactory; a number of 
them being industriously employed in farm- 
ing and clearing their land. ‘Their dress was 
similar to that of the working men among 
white people, and a considerable number are 
partially acquainted with the English lan- 
guage. And it appears very desirable that 
some assistance should be given to those 
young people who are just setting out, and 
whose means are very limited. The Indians 
who reside on the Allegheny derive their 
principal support from the cultivation of those 
extensive flats which lie along the river, and 
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compose the greater part of the arable land 
included in their reservation. When the two 
Friends arrived among them, these lands 
were in many, places covered with crops of 
corn, buckwheat, oats, potatoes, &c., ready 
for gathering, but still mostly out. On the 
18th of tenth month it commenced raining, 
and continued with but little intermission for 
three days; by which time much the greater 
part of those flats were covered with water. 
A number of the natives were compelled to 
leave their houses, and seek an asylum on 
higher ground. It is considered to have been 
a greater flood than any that had occurred 
for the last thirty-two years. Such an inun- 
dation must necessarily occasion very great 
destruction to the crops, and sweep away 
great part of the labours of the year. The 
Friends left the reservation before the waters 
were withdrawn. 

At the meeting of the committee in the 
first month, some information was received 
in addition to what had been furnished by the 
two Friends above-mentioned, from all which 
there was ample reason to believe, that unless 
some relief was speedily furnished, many of 
the Indians, and great part of their cattle, 
must suffer, and perhaps perish from want. 
It was therefore concluded, that two of our 
number should immediately proceed to Tune- 
sassa, and endeavour by their advice and as- 
sistance to alleviate the distress to which the 
destruction of their provision had exposed 
them. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, two of our number consented to un- 
dertake this service, and one thousand dollars 
were entrusted to them, to be expended in 
such manner as they, after due inspection and 
enquiry, might judge necessary. They left 
this city on the 26th of the first month, and 
arrived at Tunesassa on the 3d of the follow- 
ing month. A council with the chiefs was 
held on the next day, in which a letter from 
the committee to the Indians was read, and 
the design of Friends in visiting them was 
explained. After a consultation among them- 
selves they informed the Friends, that they 
supposed about one third part of their crop 
of corn had been saved: that those who had 
cattle were nearly destitute of provision for 
them; and that only about eight families 
among them possessed the means to get 
through the year without suffering from want. 

The Friends afterwards visited nearly all 
the Indian families on the Allegheny, enquired 
their numbers, what losses they had sustained, 
what stock they possessed, and what means 
remained for their support; and noted on the 
spot the substance of the information obtained. 
From this examination it appeared, there were 
three hundred and thirty-seven adults, and 
three hundred and fifty-three children, or six 
hundred and ninety individuals residing in 
that vicinity. This includes the natives on 
the Ailegheny reservation, forty-two miles in 
length and one mile in breadth, and a few re- 
siding on Cornplanter’s land in Pennsylvania, 
a few miles south of the New York line. The 
provisions saved from the autumnal flood, 
were estimated by the two Friends at less 
than a third of the whole; and of the corn 
which was saved a great part was so much 
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damaged as to appear unfit for use. It is} lowing is extracted from a letter dated third | to the absence of a suitable interpreter, they 


questionable whether hogs, reasonably fed, 


dians were living. Even of that damaged 
corn, very few of them possessed a sufficient 
supply. The oats and hay were chiefly swept 
away, or so injured by the flood as to be of 
little use. A number of families lost all their 
crop, many others nearly all, and none who 
had any to lose, except three or four families 
on Cold Spring Creek where the flood did not 
reach, appear to have escaped without loss. 
One family had their house and its contents 
washed away. Very few of the fences, from 
one end of the reservation to the other, are 
left. Numbers of horses and cattle were 
destitute of any other provision than the buds 
and branches of trees. For these the sugar 
maple afforded a partial supply. The labours 
of the present spring, in repairing the da- 
mages of the autumnal flood, appear to re- 
quire a larger supply of nutritious food, both 
for men and cattle, than the Indians possess, 
or the means at the disposal of the Friends 
who visited them, enabled them to afford. 

It is observable that about Old Town, for- 
merly Genesinguhta, where Friends first ap- 
plied their labours to the improvement of the 
natives, they now appear more advanced than 
on any other part of the reservation. ‘The 
houses are better, the style of living approxi- 
mates more to that of white people, and 
though they were equally visited by the flood, 
the number of those whe were in a condition 
to provide for themselves, bore a larger pro- 
portion to the whole, than in any other place 
to which the inundation extended. 

Another council was held on the 10th of 
the month, in which Friends informed the 
Indians that they had completed their visit 
to the Indian families, and expected next day 
to proceed to the settlements of the white 
people, for the purpose of purchasing some 
provision for them and their cattle. And as 
it was probable provisions might be had upon 
lower terms at some distance from their set- 
tlements than in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, Friends proposed to them, that they 
should undertake to draw whatever might be 
procured, those who had teams assisting those 
who had none, and thus obtain a larger supply 
for general use than could be obtained in their 
own vicinity, by the means at the disposal of 
Friends. ‘To that proposal the chiefs imme- 
diately agreed. 

The subject of their school being opened, 
they stated that they were unanimous in their 
desire to have their children instructed. They 
had consulted together, and were united in 
the request, that Friends would send a per- 
son to reside near them, to teach their child- 
ren in literature and the mechanic arts. They 
appeared to have an idea of something like 
the Fellenburg system, and were desirous 
that Friends should undertake its establish- 
ment among them; and they added, they 
were sorry they had not improved more by 
the assistance heretofore rendered to them. 

The service being thus far effected, one of 
the Friends, who has a family, returned home, 
leaving the other to attend to the purchase 
and distribution of the provisions. The fol- 


would eat such corn as that on which the | 





of them with the shares concluded on when 


corn than I have yet done. 


SC 


month 4th, from the Friend who, remained | were under the necessity of postponing their 
there. 


chasing corn and hay for the Indians. I 
have bought six hundred bushels of corn, at|to be one of considerable trial, and presents 
seventy-five cents per bushel, and thirty-nine| strong claims on the sympathy and aid of 
tons of hay, mostly at six dollars a ton, which| their friends; and it appears that further 
has been portioned out among the Indians. It | difficulties still await them, as it is contem- 
will take about two hundred and seventy-five | plated to run a rail-road through a part of 


*T have been busily engaged in pur- | communication. 
The situation of the poor natives continues 


bushels more of corn to furnish the remainder | their reservation. 

Should a friend suitably qualified be found 
we made out the list of families. It may be| willing to reside on the farm belonging to 
that I shall have to pay a higher price for| Friends, adjoining the Indian reservation, it 
Corn is very| might be of great advantage to those poor 
searce here; and I have travelled over a|oppressed people, and very much diminish 
large district of country in procuring what I | the difficulty which now attends our commu- 
have. ‘The Indians have turned out cheer-| nication with them. 

fully with their teams to draw in corn, some By direction of the committee, 

from a distance of thirty miles. I can say ee ee 
for the poor distressed Indians, they are Philadelphia, 4th j h ae : 
grateful receivers. They have expressed vladelphia, Ath mo. 14th, 1836. 
their thankfulness, both publicly and pri- 
vately, and some in very moving terms. 

* As some of the hay has been purchased 
of persons indebted to the committee, the 
money I have here will hold out for corn and 
hay as they have been allotted to them. They 
appear in a situation, with what help Friends 
have given them, to get through the winter 
and part of the summer pretty comfortably 
for them. It appears there will be many In- 
dians on the river who have not the means to 
procure oats and potatoes for seed.” 

Upon the receipt of this communication a 
letter was written by the direction of the 
committee to the Friend still remaining at 
Tunesassa, requesting him, as far as the 
funds in his possession would admit, to fur- 
nish the requisite seed to such of the natives 
as were destitute of the means to procure it. 

Since the above account was prepared, the 
Friend has returned, not having received the 
letter above referred to; from whom we learn, 
that he procured in all eight hundred and 
ninety-five bushels of corn, at a cost of seven 
hundred and twenty dollars, and twenty-three 
cents ; and upwards of forty tons of hay, at a 
cost of two hundred and forty-one dollars, 
and twenty-five cents; and one hundred and 
fourteen bushels of potatoes, for forty-one 
dollars and seventy-five cents ; amounting t6- 
gether to one thousand and three dollars and 
twenty-three cents, exclusive of travelling 
and incidental expenses. The potatoes were 
given to the chiefs to be distributed among 
their people for seed, according to their ne- 
cessities. The funds in his hands, including 
what had been collected of debts due to the 
committee in the neighbourhood, were ex- 
hausted, and no seed oats would be furnished 
them.* It appears that some of their cattle 
had died from want, before assistance could 
be afforded. 

The poor natives appear to have fully ap- 
preciated the kindness of Friends in the re- 
lief afforded them, and which they would 
have acknowledged in the usual way, by a 
speech to Friends in Philadelphia, but owing 


From the Lindfield Reporter. 
Plan for Benefiting the Foulah Tribe. 


The following plan of an institution for 
benefiting -the Foulah Tribe, and, through 
their instrumentality, the interior of Western 
Africa, has lately been forwarded to us, to- 
gether with an extract of a letter from Ma- 
carthy’s Island. 

Several Friends of the African race, whose 
minds have long been deeply affected with the 
knowledge of the wretched circumstances of 
that benighted and unhappy people, and also 
recollecting the’ many injuries to which the 
African tribes have been subjected from Bri- 
tish avarice, are impressed with a conviction 
of duty to promote the protection and welfare 
of this people ; and deem the only effectual 
way to erase from their minds impressions of 
the past cruelty of our countrymen, is to 
establish amongst them the Christian reli- 
gion, with the consequent blessings of civiliza- 
tion and commerce. 

A committee has been, therefore, formed 
for the accomplishment of the great objects 
above mentioned, and they are happy in be- 
ing now able to recommend to all who sym- 
pathize with them, a plan especially calcu- 
lated to benefit the interesting tribe of the 
Foulahs, in which every Christian may cor- 
dially unite. ‘The object is, to obtain a tract 
of land, and to procure the protection of the 
British government, so that the settlement 
may be a place of refuge for the oppressed, 
in which the Foulahs may, by their own in- 
dustry, live beyond the reach of their op- 
pressors, and enjoy the instructions of Chris- 
tian teachers. 

The following are some of the most inte- 
resting particulars in reference to this people: 

1. Ofall the inhabitants of Western Africa, 
the Foulahs are the most oppressed ; they have 
no land of their own, and, living by the suf- 
ferance of others, exorbitant demands are 
exacted from the fruits of their industry, as 
a remuneration for the soil. 2. Being a de- 
fenceless people, and unaccustomed to war, 
they are frequently the victims of the power- 
ful, who make an easy prey both of their per- 
sons and property. 3. They are distinguished 



































* Since the report was prepared, two hundred dol- 
lars have been transmitted to an agent near the In- 
dians, to procure for seed a quantity of oats and pota- 
toes. 
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from all other tribes by their industrious} occasions. Upon my own account I feel par-| friend, is the sum you requested ; since no 
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habits. 4. They are generally free from) ticularly indebted for the gratuitous care and | one else will oblige you, allow me that plea- 
Mahometan superstition, which elsewhere is} pains they have bestowed upon more than|sure.” He then left the apartment, and was 


found a strong barrier to Christian instruction. 2 
They highly esteem Europeans, on account | ertions, in fact, called forth the highest enco-|vered from his surprise. 


fifty of the island African children: their ex-| far from the house before the peasant reco- 
About a month 


of a tradition among them that their tribe has| mium from his excellency Lieut. Governor after this incident, as the Count de L— was 


descended from a white man; the truth of} Rendall, during a late visit to this island. 


which the European form of their features, 


| riding on the Pont Neuf, he heard some one 
“ On the six hundred acres of land granted | calling to the coachman to stop, and, putting 


and the lightness of their complexion, pre-|tdé your society, at present there are between | his head out of the window, he saw a man 
5 


served by intermarrying only among them- 
selves, tend to confirm. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has en- 
gaged to send out a missionary and his wife, 
and to place two native teachers under his 
superintendence on Macarthy’s Island; and 








twenty and thirty Foulah families residing ; | trying to overtake the carriage. The count 
and I make no doubt, that as soon as this| pulled the string, and the coach stopped, when 
timid people become sensible of the advan-|@ stranger, out of breath with running, cried, 
tages of British protection (they being perse- “‘ Excuse me, sir, excuse me, but I am almost 
cuted by almost every other nation,) that|/exhausted. Are you not the gentleman who 
their number will greatly increase upon the | about a month since, put six francs in my hand, 


to build on it a house and school-rooms : pro- island. 


vided that the committee can raise £350 per 


“In the sincere hope that your society 


at the broker’s, at the Mont de Piété?” “ Yes, 
my friend, I recollect the circumstance perfect- 


annum for five years, and £150 for building | will continue its laudable exertions in protec-|ly-” ‘“ Well, here is the money you lent me. 
the house and school-rooms. It is calculated | tion of religion and Christianity in this much- 
that the proposed establishment would be able | needed part of the world, I have the honour, 


to support itself after that time. 

Application has been made to government, 
and the committee have the great satisfaction 
of acknowledging—which they do with much 
gratitude—the grant of six hundred acres of 
land on Macarthy’s Island; situated about 
three hundred miles from St. Mary’s, on the 
noble river Gambia. It will probably become 
a considerable place of trade, and of great 
importance as a central mission station for 
civilizing and evangelizing that degraded 
country. The soil of the land on the south 


gentlemen, to subscribe myself, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ Henry Srermsacn, 
‘‘ Superintendent of the Liberated African 
Department at Macarthy’s Island.” 


To the Gentlemen forming the Committee of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, 77, Hatton Garden, London. 


— 
From the Newport Mercury. 


A friend has favoured us with the follow- 


|ing translation of an interesting story, from 


of Macarthy’s Island, contemplated for the| a French work, entitled “ Le Caméléon.” 


Foulahs, is of the richest kind, and abound- 
ing with fine mahogany and rosewood timber. 
The committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have offered the noble grant of 


one thousand copies of the New Testament I frequented at Paris, the following one has/ either of us. 


THE OLD RAT. 


Among the many interesting anecdotes that 
I have heard related at the table-d’hdte that 


You did not give me time to thank you, or to 
ask your name and residence. The broker 
did not know you, and I have been to Paris 
every Sunday since, in hopes of meeting you. 
[ am very glad that I have at last found you, 
for 1 should never have rested in peace until 
| 1 had seen you. May Heaven bless you and 
your children, for the service you have ren- 
dered me!” “I am happy to have it in my 
power to be useful to such an honest man,” 
said the count, “I did not expect to have the 
money returned, I intended it as a gift.” “I 
do not understand you, sir,” answered the 
| peasant: “I have never borrowed money in 
my life without giving a pledge. I have never 
done any thing for you, and you have render- 
ed me a great service in lending me this 
money. ‘ake it, sir, | beg you.” “No, no, 
my friend, this money does not belong to 
Do me the favour to use it in 





in the Foulah language, and the same in the | mained indelibly engraved on my memory :| buying something for your children, as a pre- 
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Jolloff, as soon as faithful translations are 


Several years after the first revolution, a 


ready ; which important work is now com-| Peasant one day entered the house of a broker 


mencing. 


Extract of a letter dated, Macarthy’s Island, 
July 22d, 1835. 


“ Holding an official situation of some im- 
portance here, I feel it a duty, and have 
much pleasure in communicating to you the 
beneficial results that have attended the es- 
tablishment of a missionary from your so- 
ciety, upon this island. Previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Dove, the inhabitants possessed 
very little sense of religion or Christianity, 
living in a state of concubinage, and abandon- 
ing themselves to every species of vice and im- 
morality. I am happy to say that a very great 
change has taken place in their habits and 
manners: more than two hundred couple 
have been married. Their observance of the 
Sabbath is also highily satisfactory. Your 
missionary has found it necessary to erect 
an entirely new building (the former one 
having become far too small) for the accom- 
modation of his congregation. The present 
building, which has only recently been open- 
ed, is commodious, capable of containing 
nearly five hundred people, and is generally 
well filled. The missionary school is an ex- 
cellent institution, and will be of the greatest 
benefit to the rising generation. 

“‘ Great praise is due both to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dove for their zeal and exertions upon all 


at the Mont de Piété¢, and taking from his 
head an old greasy hat, he requested a loan 
of six francs on it. “Six francs!” cried the 


sent from me.” ‘“ You are so good, sir, it 
would be unpolite to refuse you.” “ This 
business is settled, then,” said the count, 
‘but there is one thing that excites my cu- 
riosity ; how could you have the conscience 








broker, “do you take me for a fool! I would| to ask a loan of six francs on a hat not worth 


not lend you a single sous on such a pledge !” 
“It appears to you old and much used,” re- 
~~ the humble solicitor, “ but such as it is, 

would not give it for twenty louis-d’or, 
much as I need the money. Listen to what 
I tell you; I sold, eight days since, some 
sacks of corn, and I ought to have received 
the payment for them this morning. With 
this money I intended to have paid the col- 
lectors, and if I do not pay them, my goods 
will be seized. Unfortunately, my debtor 
cannot give me my money until the end of 
eight days, for his son is just dead, and his 
wife is sick with grief. I have often dealt 
with you ; you know me to be an honest man, 
and you will, I hope, lend me the little sum I 
need so much. It is only a trifle to you, and 
you will render me a great service. I will 
leave my hat with you, and it is a better 
pledge than you think it.” The broker only 
ridiculed this proposition, and shrugging his 
shoulders, turned away without pity from the 
peasant. ‘The Count de L— chanced to be 
present at this scene, and was struck with 
the open and honest countenance of the pea- 
sant. He approached the latter, and putting 
in his hand six francs, he said, “ Here, my 


six sous?” “It is worth much more to me,” 
answered the peasant. ‘ How can that be?” 
asked the count. “TI will relate its history 
to you. Some years since, as the only son 
of a gentleman of our village was skating on 
a pond, he slipped on the ice, and fell into 
the water. Fortunately I was working on 
the river side, not far from the spot; I heard 
the cries of the young man, and throwing 
myself into the water, was so happy as to 
save him. I conducted him to his father, who 
was not ungrateful. He gave me a piece of 
land, and built me a cottage, which he fur- 
nished ; nor was this all, having learned that 
I had lost my hat in the water, he took his 
own from his head, and placed it on mine, 
saying as he did so, that he wished it was a 
crown. You now see, that I have reason to 
love this hat, and never wear it when I work 
in the fields; for although my benefactor is 
dead, I can never forget him; my wife, my 
children, my cottage, my garden, every thing 
recals him to my recollection. His memory 
is every where ; but I always wear it when 
I come to Paris, that I may have something 
with me that has belonged to him. I am 
only sorry that it is wearing out so fast ; see 
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what a state it is in; but as long as there is 
the smallest piece of it, it will be precious in 
my eyes.” The Count de L— was much 
pleased with this simple narration, and giving 
the peasant his direction, he entreated him to 
call the next day. The peasant came at the 
time appointed; and as soon as he entered, 
the count, taking his hand, said to him, “ My 
good friend, you have not only saved the life 
of an only son, but you have done me a great 
service, in showing me that there are still 
hearts in the world full of honesty and grati- 
tude. So long as your hat will cover your 
head, I will not ask to replace it by another ; 
but when you can no longer wear that of your 


benefactor, I beg you to accept one from me, | 


and on this day, every year, you will find one 
to replace the old one.”’ ‘The count used this 
delicate way, to spare the sensibility of the 
honest man, for he knew that obligations 
should be bestowed in such a manner, as to 
avoid degrading the objects of them in their 
own eyes. After having gained the confidence 
of the peasant, the count proceeded to better 
the lot of an honest family, that a succession 
of unforeseen misfortunes had almost ruined; 
and it would be difficult to say which expe- 
rienced the purest happiness, the count in 
loading them with benefits, or they in expres- 
sing their gratitude. 
DIFFERENCE OF COLOUR. 


God gave to Afric’s sons 
A brow of sable dye,— 

And spread the country of their birth 
Beneath a burning sky,— 

And with a cheek of olive, made 
The little Hindoo child, 

And darkly stain’d the forest tribes 
That roam our western wild. 


To me he gave a form 
Of fairer, whiter clay, — 
But am I, therefore, in his sight, 
Respected more than they ?— 
No.—’Tis the hue of deeds and thoughts 
He traces in his Book,— 
*Tis the complezion of the heart, 
On which he deigns to lvok. 


Not by the tinted cheek, 
That fades away so fast, 

But by the colour of the soul, 
We shall be judged at last. 

And God, the Judge, will look at me 
With anger in his eyes, 

If I, my brother's darker brow 


Should ever dare despise. L. H.S. 
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Since our last we have received several 
additional numbers of the Lindfield Reporter, 
which complete our file to the first month 
last inclusive. Of their contents, uniformly 
of a character in accordance with the benevo- 
lent design of the publication, we have marked 
pretty freely for our own use, as the present 
sheet bears ample testimony. The following 
brief notices from the same, respecting D. 
Wheeler and son, will be gratifying to our 
readers :— 

From the Number for the Tenth Month last. 


We have the satisfaction of stating that 


good accounts have been received of our 
friends Daniel Wheeler and his son, under 
date of fifth month last. They were favoured 
to arrive at Tahita in safety, where they had 
met with a friendly reception both from the 
natives and missionaries. Several of the 
royal family had breakfasted on board the 
“« Henry Freeling,” and expressed much satis- 
faction with the objeéts of D. W.’s visit. 


From the Number for the First Month 


Recent intelligence from Daniel Wheeler and 
his son. 

Accounts have been received from our dear 
\friend Daniel Wheeler, by way of Panama 
and Jamaica, up to the 18th of eighth month, 
|(August) 1835. They are of a truly cheer- 
‘ing character: he has visited almost if not 


accomplished by going from place to place in 
a boat, some parts not being accessible by 
land; the danger from the surf, &c. was at 
times considerable ; he however writes, “ In 
‘addition to the merciful preservation with 


not been permitted to fail, through all the 
|variety of changes which we have passed 
\through of late.” Meetings for religious wor- 
5 were held with the inhabitants at dif- 





ferent places; our friend observes, after al- 
luding to their dangers in passing along: 
“But the blessed meetings with which we 
were favoured among the people, made every 
thing shrink into utter insignificance, un- 
worthy of a thought, and the same never-fail- 
ing mercy, which has followed us through 
all, did not leave us unprovided with an in- 
terpreter.” He then goes on to state that a 
young man, who appears to have entered 
into his feelings, acted in that capacity, much 
to D. W.’s satisfaction. His labours appear 
to have been acceptable to the people, among 
whom he has distributed several books, tracts, 
&c., and found means of circulating some in 
Spanish. He had been also religiously en- 
gaged among the white people, sometimes in 
a chapel on shore, and twice on board an 
American ship, to his own peace. The crew 
of his vessel were going on well. 


Communicated for “* The Friend.” 


New York Yearly Meeting convened, that 
for ministers and elders on seventh day, the 
21st, and the meeting for discipline on second 
day, the 23d, and closed on the 27th ult. It 
was about the usual size, and was also at- 
tended by several ministers from other meet- 
ings. An interest in each other’s welfare 
manifested in this way under Divine direction 
is cheering and strengthening, and should be 
properly encouraged. Correspondence be- 
tween the several bodies of this character by 
annual epistles, is also an important means of 
preserving oneness of faith and feeling as it 
is conducted by that wisdom which is from 
above. Communications were received from 
nearly all the yearly meetings, and similar 
returns made to these proofs of brotherly re- 
gard. 

The condition of the inferior meetings 
passed under review at the reading of the re- 
plies to the queries, and counsel and encou- 








all parts of the Island of Tahiti, which was | ppao¢ 


|which we have been favoured, our health has | 

























ragement were administered. The interesting 
subject of education obtained the serious de- 
liberation of the meeting, and a minute en- 
forcing the imperative obligation to give their 
children a suitable literary and religious 
guarded education was adopted and directed 
to be communicated to the members by the 
extracts. A report from the committee pre- 
sented an encouraging aspect of the Nine 
Partners boarding schooi—the pupils being 
nearly all children of Friends, and the num- 
ber on the increase. 

Slavery as existing in the United States 
was brought imto consideration from two 
quarterly meetings, and being referred to a 
| large committee, a written report was pre- 
| pared and agreed to, recommending the faith- 
| ful support of our Christian testimony against 
awful abomination, and also encouraging 
Friends to advance the improvement and in- 
terests of the free people of colour by all pro- 
per means within their power. 

The use of ardent spirits as drink, another 
of those evils which desolate the fairest pro- 
spects and entail misery on its votaries, also 
received attention. By the reports, with few 
exceptions, it appears to be nearly extirpated 
within the jurisdiction of this meeting. 

Several other subjects of a more Jocal na- 
ture were deliberated on, and the various 
results adopted with much becoming and bro- 
therly kindness, and it cannot be doubted 
that as those who convene on these occasions 
preserve a due feeling of their importance, 
and a steady exercise of mind for the promo- 
tion of the cause of Christ, they will continue 
to confer benefits on the Society, by strength- 
ening the bonds of Christian fellowship, and 
diffusing life and vigour throughout the body. 


In our account of the late yearly meeting 
held in this city, allusion was made to an in- 
teresting report of its committee on Indian 
affairs. ‘That report we have now inserted 
for the gratification of such of our readers, 
who otherwise might not have access to it. 





Diep, on the 4th of first month, 1836, in the city of 
Utica, county of Oncida, and state of New York, Rr- 
becca Rees, after a short illness, aged 73 years, a na- 
tive of Wales. She was a member of Bridgewater 
monthly meeting, and firmly attached to the doctrine 
and principles professed by the Society of Friends; she 
was an example of sobriety and uprightness. She had 
no use of the lower part of her limbs from the age of 
four years by a shock of the palsy. She often attended 
our meetings, being drawn by a hand wagon made for 
that purpose. She is no doubt gathered to an eternal 
rest prepared for the humble devoted followers of 
Christ ; she said she was ready and willing to go. 

at her residence at the Plains, Ulster county, 
New York, on the 23d day of fourth month, 1836, 
Mary Bostwick, wife of John Bostwick, in the 49th 
year of her age, after a long and very suffering disease, 
which she bore with Christian patience. She was a 
valuable member of the Plains monthly meeting, and 
an edifying and truly acceptable minister of our reli- 
gious Society. 
at his residence in Dolton, N. H., on the 26th 
of niuth month, 1835, Ricnarp Taytor, in the 78th 
year of his age, a member of Starksborough monthly 
meeting of Friends, Vt. He emigrated from England 
about thirty years past. His residence was many 
miles from any Friends’ meeting, and his family not 
continuing in religious fellowship with him, he lived 
and died as one alone, patiently resigned to the will of 
his Maker, and much respected in the circle of his ac. 
quaintance. 
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